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I— THE DRAMATIC SATURA AND THE OLD 
COMEDY AT ROME. 

It has long been observed that many of the events reported by 
Roman historians are so closely paralleled by fact and fable from 
Greek history and poetry as to preclude the possibility of belief 
in them as independent events, and to make the assumption of 
their derivation from Greek sources inevitable. Isolated obser- 
vations of this fact were made by the ancients themselves ; as, for 
example, when Gellius, after narrating (IV 5) the story of the 
perfidy of the Etruscan soothsayers in the matter of the statue 
of Horatius Codes, gives the verse which was said to have been 
composed upon this occasion (nialum consilium consuliori pessi- 
mum est), and adds: videtur autem versus hie de Graeco illo 

Hesiodi versu eXpreSSUS, r) fie KaKrj /3odXt7 t<S PovkevaavTi KaKt&TT), — or 

when Dionysius, in narrating the story of the capture of Gabii 
and the communication of plans between the elder Tarquin and 
his son Sextus by the episode of the staff and the poppyheads, 

Concludes thus : ravra Ttoiijoas aneXvcre tov ayyeXov, oiifiev anoKpivap.evos 
iroXXd/uy (ireparaivTi, ttjv 6paovj3ov\ov Tot) MtXijaiou biavoiav, &>s efioiyt 

fio/cfi, fu/jtrjo-dfiwos. 1 In modern times, while instances of this paral- 
lelism have been noted since the revival of classical studies, it 
required the revelation of the character of early Roman history 
to set scholars fairly upon the track of them, and accordingly we 
find that the relation of such statements to their source has, for 
the most part, been pointed out only since the time of Niebuhr. 

' Dionysius, IV 56. Cf. Zonaras, VII 10 : 'O/ioiov <5c ti tovtgi nal 6 'Hpodorof 
ioTopel, Herodotus, V 92, 6. 
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While it is doubtless true that the most flagrant violations of 
historical truth produced in this way belong to the period of 
Roman history for which the Romans themselves had no au- 
thentic records, the examples are by no means confined to it. 
For to the rhetorical historians of antiquity, to whom concessum 
est ementiri in historiis ut aliquid dicere possint argutuis, 1 the 
requirement of embellishments for facts sufficiently well known 
would appeal with a force quite as great as the need of events 
to fill out periods of history for which there were no records. 
We find therefore, for instance, in Livy's account of the Second 
Punic War many descriptions which betray the influence of 
Greek writers, who have not only contributed picturesque details 
and adornments of one sort and another to similar events, but 
even — though much less often — the events themselves. Examples 
of the former class are the descriptions of the fall of Saguntum,' 2 
of the plague at Syracuse, 3 of the battle of Cirta. 4 Of the latter 
class is, probably, the story of Scipio's acquisition of three 
hundred volunteers from the young men of Sicily in a manner 
so similar to the device of Agesilaus at Ephesus for reinforcing 
his expedition to Asia, as to cast serious doubt upon the historical 
truth of Livy's narrative. 5 

The credit of bringing together the widely scattered observa- 
tions of this character in the field of historical prose, and of 
considering them, not as individual and isolated instances, but as 
the manifestation of a phase of Rome's literary development, 
belongs to Eduard Zarncke." The time at which most of these 
imitations of Greek history crept into Roman literature is 

1 Cicero, Brutus 42. Cf. also 43, where, after stating that the rhetorical 
writers of history chose the tradition that Themistocles had taken his own 
life, instead of the better-attested statement of Thucydides that he died a 
natural death, Atticus adds: hanc enim mortem rhetorice et tragice oinare 
potuerunt, ilia mors volgaris nullam praebebat materiem ad ornandum. 

2 Livy, XXI 8, 5. Manifestly influenced by a description of the capture of 
Halicarnassus by Alexander, which Arrian follows. 

3 Livy, XXV 26 ; Thucyd. II 51. This and the preceding example are cited 
by Zarncke (see infra, note 6), pp. 42 and 40. 

4 Livy, XXX 11 and 12. Corresponding to the battle of Cunaxa, as the 
expedition of Masinissa to Numidia was not unlike that of Cyrus against 
his brother. Observed and elucidated by Zieliriski, Die letzten Jahre des 
zweiten punischen Krieges, p. 150 (Leipzig, 1 880). 

5 Livy, XXIX 1. Cf. Zielinski, 1. 1., p. 121. 

6 Der Einfluss der griechischen Litteratur auf die Entwickelung der 
romischen Prosa, in Commentationes philologae quibus Ottoni Ribbeckio 
congratulantur discipuli Lipsienses, pp. 269-325, Leipzig, 1888. 
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defined with approximate accuracy by him as the latter half of 
the second century B. C, the period in which the principal 
writers appeared who served as sources for the historians whose 
works are preserved ; a period too which represents the first 
considerable efforts of the Romans in artistic and rhetorical 
prose. Indeed, in this fact lies the explanation of these resem- 
blances ; for where the only models of rhetorical prose which 
existed were Greek, it was inevitable that, along with stylistic 
adornments, not only descriptions and illustrations, but even 
events should be transferred. 

In the field of literary history the same explanation of the 
transference of the facts of literary development from Greece to 
Rome would be, of course, inadequate, but whatever the true 
cause may have been 1 (and the number of instances which have 
as yet been recognized is perhaps too small to make a general- 
ization possible), here also we find a parallelism, which resulted 
sometimes in the assumption of misleading analogies, and some- 
times in the introduction into the history of Roman literature of 
forms which never had any real existence at Rome and which 
served only to fill out a parallel. An instance of the latter kind 
it is my purpose to discuss here. 

The review of the beginnings of the Roman drama which Livy 
presents in the second chapter of his seventh book has attracted an 
amount of scholarly attention commensurate with its importance, 
but with results by no means worthy of the efforts bestowed upon 
it. It is not my purpose to review the history of the fruitless 
interpretations and hypotheses to which this passage has given 
rise, since most of them have been made without questioning the 
historical faithfulness of the account, and all of them in ignorance 
of the fact, observed by F. Leo, 2 that we have not in this review 
the genuine data either of history or tradition, but a series of 
statements derived for the most part from Aristotle's account of 
the development of Attic comedy. Before Leo, O. Jahn 3 had 
pointed out that this account displays a sharpness of division into 
periods attributable rather to philological combination than to the 
authentic record of facts, and he at the same time called attention 
to its aetiological character.* Kiessling also, while apparently 

1 An explanation of the case in question is suggested on p. 20. Cf. also p. 29. 
2 Varro und die Satire, Hermes, 24 (1889), p. 76 ff. 
3 Hermes, 2 (1867), p. 225. 

* The explanation of the peculiar form of the Roman canticum and of the 
privileged position of the actons Atellanarum. 
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attaching considerable importance to the description as a whole, 
had expressed doubt as to the existence of a prehistoric dramatic 
satura as set forth by Livy, and had maintained that it was in all 
probability merely an effort to parallel the satyr-drama of the 
Greeks by a Roman analogy. 2 These suspicions of the untrust- 
worthiness of the narrative of Livy received a confirmation as 
striking as it was unsuspected in the observation of Leo above 
mentioned. 

The following attempt to throw further light upon the relation 
of Livy's account to Aristotle, as well as to the similar description 
of Horace (Epp. II i, 145-60), accepts as its starting-point the 
brilliant results of Leo's investigations. 3 It will be my effort to 
show that a parallelism exists between Aristotle and Livy much 
closer and more extensive than Leo seems to have suspected ; as 
a result of which it will appear, I believe, that the much-vexed 
saturae of Livy, the satura of Euanthius' treatise de comoedia 
and the satura of Naevius are but the Roman designation of an 
analogue to the old Attic comedy, and that thus all evidence for 
the existence of any branch of literature bearing the name satura 
before the time of Ennius disappears. I shall further endeavor 
to point out some analogies between the accounts of Livy and 
Horace which have apparently escaped observation, and also 
certain points of contact between Horace and Aristotle. 

The occasion of Livy's review, it will be remembered, is the 
mention of the first ludi scaenici, which were introduced from 
Etruria and undertaken, inter alia caelestis irae placamina, in 
the hope of obtaining relief from the violence of a plague, with 
which the city had been visited for two years (365 and 364 B. C.) : 
Ceterum parva quoque, ut ferine principia omnia, et ea ipsa 
peregrina res fuit. sine carmine ullo, sine imitandorum carmi- 
num actu, ludiones, ex Etruria acciti, ad tibicinis ntodos saltanies, 
haud indecoros motus more Tusco da&ant. 1 

'Ad Hor. Epp. II 1, 139. 

2 Q. Horatius Flaccus Satiren, Einl., p. vii. Following Jahn, B. Grubel (de 
Satirae Romanae origine et progressu, Prog., Posen, 1883), pp. 3 and 4, had 
also rejected Livy's account and held that the history of satire begins with 
Ennius (p. 6). 

3 Cf. also Zarncke in Bursian-Mtlller's Jahresbericht, 73 p. 324, and Schanz, 
Rom. Lit., p. 88. 

4 The separation of dance and music from words seems to have been made, 
without reference to the natural or probable development (see Schanz, RSm. 
Lit. I, p. 14), for the sake of giving the Etrurians a distinct place in the 
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(5) imitari deinde eos inventus simul inconditis inter se iocu- 
laria fundentes versibus coepere, nee absoni a voce motus erant. 
(6) accepta itaque res saepiusque usurpando excitata. 

vernaculis artificibus, quia ister Tusco verbo ludio vocabatur, 
nomen histrionibus inditum ; (7) qui non, sicut ante, Fescennino 
versu similem inconpositum temere ac rudem alternis iaciebant, 1 
sed inpletas modis saturas descripto iam ad tibicinem cantu 
motuque congruenti peragebant. 

(8) Livius post aliquot annis, qui ab saturis ausus est primus 
argumento fabulam serere, idem scilicet, id quod omnes turn 
erant, suorum carminum actor, dicitur, (9) cum saepius revocalus 
vocem obtudisset, venia petita puerum ad canendum ante tibicinem 
cum statuisset, canticum egisse aliquanto magis vigente motu, 
quia nihil vocis usus inpediebat. (10) Inde ad manum cantari 
histrionibus coeplum, diverbiaque tantum ipsorum voci relicta, 
(11) postquam lege hac fabularum ab risu ac soluto ioco' 1 res 
avocabatur et ludus in artem paulatim verier at, 

inventus kislrio?iibus fabellarum actu relicto ipsa inter se more 
antiquo ridicula intexta versibus iactiiare coepit ; quae exodia 
postea appellata consertaque fabellis potissimum Atellanis sunt. 

In Livy as in Horace, the beginnings of the drama are connected 
with the Fescennina licentia? 

history of the Roman stage. That the tradition which assigned them such a 
place may have had elements of truth in it is possible, though it seems highly 
probable that aetiology was at work here also, in the effort to explain the 
word histrio, quia ister Tusco verbo ludio vocabatur (Livy, 1. 1., 6). 

1 It is perhaps superfluous to say that the words qui non . . . iaciebant belong 
to the characterization of the iocularia of the preceding paragraph, as is shown 
by sicut ante. 

2 These words are practically the only characterization of the saturae of the 
preceding paragraph which the description of Livy affords, as Bernhardy 
pointed out (Rom. Lit., p. 394, An. 275). The phrase is parallel to ab saturis 
above. The development into a more artistic dramatic form is incorrectly 
attributed, however, solely (lege hac) to the external modifications introduced 
by Livius, while, in fact, the internal changes first introduced by him (argu- 
mento fabulam serere) must have been the real causes of development ab risu 
ac soluto ioco. 

'Horace, Epp. II 1, 145, and Livy, 1. 1., 7, Fescennino versu similem, where 
see note I. The derivation from fascinus (= 6aXl6c), which makes the 
Fescennini entirely parallel to the Greek QaiOund, seems to be the prevailing 
explanation of the word, in spite of the energetic opposition of Teuffel- 
Schwabe (I, p. 4), who lay special stress upon the support which the analogy 
of the Atellanac (from Ate/la) gives to the derivation from the name of the 
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The crude beginnings thus made were developed by degrees 
until the dramatic performances passed into the hands of profes- 
sional actors, who produced so-called satires. These much- 
discussed salurae, which have been awarded the dignity of classi- 
fication as a separate and original form of Roman satire, 1 receive 
more light perhaps from Leo's discovery than any other portion 
of this account ; but, while he has given us the material for a 
correct interpretation, Leo has not, I believe, discerned the true 
reason for the presence of saturae in this description. He says 
(1. 1., p. 77): "Aus einer so offenbar construirten Darstellung ist 
kein Moment als historische Thatsache anzunehmen ; der Litte- 
rarhistoriker hat augenscheinlich nur nach einen Ausdruck ge- 
sucht, der eine noch in freier Form sich bewegende Dichtungsart s 
schicklich bezeichnen konnte : er fand den von Ennius aus der 
Sprache des Lebens {per saturam) eingefuhrten Titel bezeich- 
nend. Mbglich auch dass er, der Etymologie satura — odrvpoi 
folgend, den Namen nach dem Aristotelischen Sta to etc crarvpiKov 
peTafidKeiv dyfre awfo-efivivdri (Poet. 1449a, 20) bildete ; sicher das er 
im folgenden diese satura in Analogie zum Satyrspiel setzt. 
Jedesfalls muss die vorhistorische satura aus der Geschichte der 
romischen Poesie in ihre Quellenkunde versetzt werden." 

Etrurian town Ftscennium. Instead of confirming the derivation, the analogy 
seems to me rather to give a clew to its origin. When the connection between 
fascinus and Fescennini had perhaps become somewhat obscured, nothing 
would have been more natural, after the introduction of the fabulae Atellanae, 
whether for the people or the philologists of Rome, than to construct a parallel 
explanation of the Fescennini on the same pattern. That Etrurian names and 
customs were an inexhaustible source for the explanation of all that was 
obscure in Roman life and language would only facilitate this process. Cf. 
Porphyrio ad Hor. Epp. II I, 145. 

1 So Nettleship, The Roman Satura : its original form in connection with its 
literary development, Oxford, 1878; the historians of Roman literature and 
many others incidentally. The ancient critics distinguished but two forms of 
satire, the Ennian and the Lucilian. Diomedes (Suetonius, Reif., p. 20), p. 
485, and Quintilian, X I, 93. 

2 In interpreting the word as a somewhat colorless designation of a free and 
formless poetical genus like the saturae of Ennius, Leo seems to have been 
anticipated by Dlintzer, Kritik d. Hor. IV, p. 284, note 2 : " Hatte Livius 
ausdrucken wollen, diesen alteren, ungeordneten Spielen habe man den 
Namen saturae beigelegt, so durfte er nicht sagen : non Fescennino etc. . . . 

peragebant, wo saturae nicht in einem besondern, vielmehr gahz im gewbhn- 
lichen Sinne genommen ist, fur Mischgedichte, Quodlibet." But, of course, 
Diintzer does not question the existence of the stage of development described 
by this designation. Cf. also id., vol. II, p. 6. 
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Of the two considerations here advanced by Leo in explanation 
of the designation satura, the first need not delay us now, since 
it will appear with sufficient clearness in the course of my discus- 
sion that a much more definite meaning and one more closely- 
parallel to the Greek source is attached to the word. The 
second, however, which is identical with Kiessling's conjecture 
mentioned above, calls for a word of criticism before going 
further, since it can be shown, I am convinced, without reference 
to the true interpretation, that neither our source nor the narrative 
of Livy gives any support to the assumption of a relation between 
the adrvpoi and these saturae. 

In the first place, if the compiler of this account was striving 
to represent an analogy to the Greek satyr-drama, it is hard to 
see why he should not have followed Greek sources relating to 
the varvpiicov, instead of setting forth his parallel in words borrowed 
from the history of comedy. The latter case would only be 
conceivable if the words 8ta to ex aarvpiKov ptraBaKelv (to which Leo 
appeals) were said of comedy and not of tragedy. Certainly no 
good reason can be given why Aristotle's account was made use 
of, unless the saturae were meant to parallel some phase of the 
development of Greek comedy, and not the satyr-drama. The 
further reason for believing that the saturae here described cor- 
respond to the a-arvpoi is, according to Leo, the fact that in the 
words of Livy immediately following they appear in an unmis- 
takable analogy to the satyr-drama. Leo is by no means the 
first to assert the existence of such an analogy — it is one of the 
commonplaces of the interpretation of this passage, and he deems 
it therefore apparently unnecessary to point it out in detail. 
Briefly stated, this view depends upon the assumption of a 
transition of the saturae to exodia? which, as the form and 
significance of their designation, as well as their relation to the 
Atellanae,- indicate, were afterpieces in the manner of the satyr- 
drama. Let us examine the words of Livy to see with what 
justice this assumption is made. It has been well observed by 

1 Teuffel-Schwabe, I, p. 6 (i) : " Einigen Halt bietet . . . der Uebergang in 
den Begriff exodia" '; Fritzsche, Horatius Serm. EinL, p. 14; Bernhardy, p. 
395 : " Das exodium war eine dramatisirte satura" See note 2, p. 9, for the 
history of this view. 

2 Livy, 1. ]., n : exodia . . . conserta fabellis potissimum Atellanis sunt. Cf. 
also Lydus de mag. p. r. I 40: 'AreAAdv? <Se kortv tuv V.tyofiivuv i^oSiapiav, and 
Diomedes (Suetonius, Reifferscheid, p. 14): Atellanae, argumentis dictisqut 
iocularibus similes satyricis fabulis Graecis. 
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Jahn and others 1 that a sharp distinction is drawn between 
the performances of the Roman youth and the regular actors 
(Aistriones), but with a perversity of judgment in the face of 
clear statements which is quite incomprehensible, they have 
insisted that in this distinction the satura is assigned to the 
iuventus'' But if the distinction holds good once in this account 
(n) it should hold again, and it is very distinctly said (in 6) that 
the saturae (being no longer rude productions of Fescennine 
character like the earlier iocularia of the inventus) were produced 
by vernaculis artificibus (n^wmtt), 11 who were called histriones. i 
So far, then, as Livy's account informs us, with the development 
of iocularia into saturae the iuventus disappear 6 until the drama 
had finally begun to take on artistic form {paulatim in artem 
verterat), when the inventus again, leaving to histriones the 
production of regular plays, began to produce ridiculous buf- 
foonery by way of afterpieces to them, which were then called 
exodia. Now, as has been said, these ridicula {exodia) of the 
iuventus are commonly assumed to have been an outgrowth of 
and an advance upon the saturae. But the fact that these 
saturae were produced by histriones, as we have seen, would 

'Jahn, 1. 1., p. 225 ; Mommsen, Rem. Gesch. II 6 , p. 438, note. 

2 Jahn, I. 1.: " Der iuventus wird die formlose satura zugeeignet." Fritzsche 
(Hor. Einl., p. 12), apparently unable to free himself from this view and at 
the same time realizing that it is not contained in Livy's words, takes refuge 
in the absurd and entirely unwarranted statement that the saturae were first 
produced by regular actors and afterward by the iuventus! 

3 A. Mtiller, Die griechischen Buhnenalterthttmer, p. 170, note 2 ad fin.: 
" Seit Philipp's Zeit tritt fiir moKpiri/c die allgemeinere Bezeichnung rexv irr/r 
auf." The Lat. artifex is used in this sense absolutely in a good many places, 
e. g. Quint. XI 3, 73. Cf. also Gellius, XX 4. 

* While Leo seems to share the common view of the relation of the saturae 
to the later ridicula (exodia) of the iuventus, he still has appreciated the fact 
that according to Livy the saturae are in the hands of professional actors and 
not of the iuventus (illustrating this point admirably from Aristotle). " Durch 
Uebung ward aus den Improvisationen eine Kunst, deren sich berufsmassige 
Kiinstler bemachtigten" (p. 77). 

5 A striking analogy to the disappearance of the iuventus at this point, and 
their reappearance when the saturae gave way to the more artistic comedy, is 
furnished by the history of the Attic drama. Cf. Wilamowitz, Herakles, vol. I, 
p. 55: "Aus den volkstumlichen tanzen geht die komSdie hervor, und sobald 
sie da ist, verschwindet diese vorstufe." And in a note to these words : " Am 
bezeichnendsten ist dass die spiele der freiwilligen [iuventus] sofort wieder 
aufkamen, als der staat den vergeblichen versuch machte, die komodie zu un- 
terdrucken p . . . Kratinos erhielt keinen chor: da ftthrte er seine Rinderhirten 
mit freiwilligen als einen dithyrambos auf" (v. Hesychius, s. v. Tzvpnepiyxst). 
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alone be sufficient to call this assumption into question, even 
were we without positive evidence of the relation of the pro- 
ductions of the inventus to the earlier period. Livy says (11) 
that the inventus . . . inter se . . . ridicula intexta versibus iacti- 
tare coepit, and that they did this antiquo more ('in their old 
way '). Now, looking back over Livy's account we find that the 
only other mention of the inventus (5) tells us that they imitated 
the pantomime of the Etrurian players, at the same time incon- 
diiis inter se iocularia Jundentes versibus, a description as nearly 
identical with that of the later ridicula (exodia), just quoted, as 
could well have been given without the repetition of the same 
words. 1 It appears, therefore, that the exodia are not a survival 
of the saturae, but rather of the rude, Fescennine-like produc- 
tions which preceded them. 2 The history of the saturae after 
their abandonment by Livius Andronicus the account does not 
contain, but it does not imply that they absolutely ceased with 
Livius' innovation. Here they appear simply as a step in the 
development of the artistic drama, just as the iocularia of the 
inventus were a step in their development. To conclude, there- 
fore, this digressive criticism, it should be clear that neither our 
source (Aristotle) nor the plain interpretation of the text of Livy 
gives any support to the assumption of an analogy between the 
saturae and the satyr-drama. 

'The same thing is described in similar phraseology in 6: (histriones . . . 
qui non) sicut ante (i. e. sicut inventus) Eescennino versu similem incompositum 
temere ac rudem a/terms iaciebant. The effort to give variety to the same 
description in these three places will scarcely escape the attentive reader, e.g. 
fundentes (5), iaciebant (7), iactitare (n); inter se (5), altemis (7), inter se (11); 
iocularia (5), Eescennino versu sim. (7), ridicula (n), etc. 

2 So far as I have been able to ascertain, Casaubon, in his famous disserta- 
tion de satyrica Graecorum poesi et Romanorum satira ed. Hal. 1776, p. 183, was 
the first to advance this view of the relation of the exodia to the saturae which 
I have been at pains to refute, and scholars since his time have followed him 
without much, if any, dissent. Yet Casaubon's only reason for the assumption 
of their relation is trivial, and based upon inaccurate observation. He says, 
after quoting Livy, VII 2, II {ridicula intexta versibus etc.), "appellatione 
versuum, satiram, cuius paullo ante meminerat, intellexisse hie Livium, nequit 
ambigi." But why the designation versus should require us to refer the 
exodia to the saturae is not at all clear. Probably he meant that the use of 
versibus in 11 indicated the more developed form of poetry which the saturae 
are represented to be, as if the earlier and cruder stage were not in metrical 
form. If that is so, he curiously overlooked the fact that versibus is also used 
in 5 of the form of the original iocularia of the inventus, and, as I have 
shown, it is to this description that section n reverts. 
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Comedy, says Aristotle, 1 had its origin in improvised phallic 
verses. Its early development was obscure because it was not 
seriously cultivated, but was produced by volunteers, and only 
received public recognition and a chorus from the archon com- 
paratively late. The most important phase of its development 
was the introduction of the general plot, pZ6oi {argumentum), and 
the abandonment of personal censure and invective (J) lapfiiKr) Ibia). 
Epicharmus and Phormis in Sicily had been the first to make, this 

change, but of the Athenians KpaTrjs irpmros rjpgev acpepepos Ttjs laix^iKTjS 

ISe'as KadoXov voieiv \6yovs /cal /ivSovs. 2 With this description of the 
work of Crates compare the words of Livy (8) : Livius . . . ab 
saturis aitsus est primus argumento 3 fabulam serere. That there 
is a relation here is obvious, and also that somehow or other the 
saturae are compared with the iambic lUa — a phrase which 
describes the element of personal abuse (to. ko8' eWrov 4 ) which 
characterized the old comedy, in distinction from the pidoi or the 
fjLv6os 8ia 7w eUorav* of the new 5 comedy, rj lapftucr) ISca serves, 
therefore, at once to designate and to characterize the old 

1 Poetics, 4, I449<i, IO and 38 ff. 

2 Poetics, 5, 1449^, 7. Cited and compared with Livy by Leo, 1. 1., p. 78. 
It is surprising that Casaubon should have recognized the similarity of these 
two passages without suspecting a relation of dependence between them. 
That he had observed their resemblance is, I believe, sufficiently clear from 
the following (de sat. poesi, p. 181): "quemadmodum autem apud Graecos 
usurpationem rij; iafifSiKijg Ideas, "t cum Philosopho loquamur, excepit in scena 
dramatice post inventam . . . ab Epicharmo et Cratete comoediam : sic satiram 
veterem secuta est fabularum compositio ; quarum auctor primus apud Roraa- 
nos Andronicus etc." 

s Argumento, as a terminus iechnicus, may require a little elucidation. Cic. 
de Invent. I 19 (27): argumentum est ficta res (fivOo;), quae tamen fieri potuit 
((ha Tuv tiKo-ov, Poetics, 9, 1451^, 13, or KaOoAov, as here; cf. id., vs. 8: kartv 
dk aaBo'Aov fifv, rii tto/'w rd iroia arra cv[i(3aiv£i Aeystv y rrparreiv Kara rb smog 7} 
to avayttaiov). huius modi apud Terentium etc. Quintilian, II 4, 2 : argument 
turn, quod falsum sed vero simile comoediae fifigunt. Cf. also id. V 10, 9 and X 
1, 100. Argumentum is therefore a very accurate rendering of KadoTiov , . . 
/i'v6ov(. Concerning A.6yov( see Vahlen ad loc. The Greek technical equi- 
valent of argumentum is TrA&Ofia, concerning which see p. 18, note 3. The 
passages cited would seem to indicate that argumentum was thus used chiefly 
of the new comedy. 

'Poetics, 9, l45rA 13 and 14. 

5 It need scarcely be remarked that Aristotle distinguishes but two kinds of 
comedy, the old and the new (mivij), the latter corresponding to the fiea-r/ and 
whatever of the via may have been known to him. This division is of course 
to be distinguished from the later twofold division of the Pergamene (?) critics. 
Cf. esp. Kaibel, Zur attischen Komodie, Hermes, 24, p. 59. 
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comedy, which Horace describes in the well-known lines at the 
beginning of the fourth satire of the first book, as follows : 

Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poetae 
atque alii, quorum comoedia prisca virorum est, 
si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus ac fur, 
quod moechus foret aut sicarius aut alioqui 
famosus, multa cum libertate notabant} 

For the same qualities of aggressive personal attack, Lucilius 
appears in a relation of dependence 2 upon the old comedy in the 
verses which follow : 

hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce sectdus 
mutatis tanlum pedibus numerisque etc. 

If a relationship was thus recognized between Lucilius and the 
old comedy because of common characteristics, what would be 
more natural than that a descriptive designation of the old 
comedy (17 lapfiiKi) t'Sea) should be interpreted by the name of 
the compositions of Lucilius (saturae)? Our conclusion there- 
fore is that the term satura in Livy's account owes its origin to a 
transference of the word, in the sharply defined meaning given 
to it by the peculiarly aggressive quality of the poems of Lucilius, 
to an assumed Roman parallel to the old Attic comedy, and that 
it was chosen as containing the most significant suggestion 3 of 
the qualities of the la/ifim!]* l&ea. 

'On the source of this description see Kiessling ad loc. and Platonius nepl 
(Sm^opcc nu/i. (DUbner, I, vs. 7 ff.). 

2 Was Horace the first to affirm this relation, as Kiessling holds? Probably 
not. Leo has shown with great probability that it goes back certainly as far 
as Varro, while F. Marx (Stud. Lucil.) conjectured that the relation was 
suggested by Lucilius himself, and more recently (Interpretationum hexas I, 
Prog., Rostock, 1888, p. 12) he has brought to the support of his hypothesis 
certain unmistakable traces of Aristophanic verses in the fragments of 
Lucilius. Certainly the dramatic element in Lucilius was very pronounced 
(cf. L. Miiller, Leben und Werke des G. L., p. 23), nor does he seem to have 
been without a consciousness of it. Cf. vs. 889 Lach. (adduced by Marx, 
Stud. Lucil., p. 43). In Muller's edition (XXX, vs. 16) the line, as emended 
by Dousa, has quite a different form and meaning. 

3 The comprehensive conception of ancient satire which recent criticism 
has rendered current, has done much to obscure the fact that the use of the 
word satura — and ancient comment upon this form of literature — is very much 
narrower than the literature of satire itself. Horace's description of Lucilius, 
his own remarks about himself (esp. Sat. II 1), and the later use of the word 
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This conclusion should require no further confirmation unless 
there be something in the description of the saturae in this 
passage which makes their identification with an assumed stage 
of dramatic development corresponding to the old comedy wholly 
inappropriate. I have already shown how the almost universal 
confusion of the saturae with the exodia has led to incorrect 
conceptions and characterizations ' of the former, and it will not 
therefore be surprising if, at first thought, to most students of 
Roman literature the analogy between the saturae as here 
described and the apxaia shall seem too faint for the establishment 
of any relationship between them. Let us see, then, how far it is 
possible to get at the character of the saturae from this descrip- 
tion, without the aid of the meaning which I believe the word 
possesses here (for it will be seen, if this is correct, that the 
essential characterization of them lies in the designation itself). 
First, as commentators on Livy point out, the words impletas 
modis are emphatic, distinguishing the saturae from the irregular, 
Fescennine-like form which had preceded — an antithesis which 
is still further emphasized by non sicut ante in the preceding 
sentence, and also by the words which follow, descripto tarn 
(marking the contrast) ad tibicinem cantu etc. Add to this the 

or references to this literary genus convey, almost withdut exception, the idea 
of a literature of aggressive and personal attack. This was doubtless due 
very largely to the one-sided emphasis laid upon the polemical element in 
the satire of Lucilius, and is not only analogous, but probably also related to 
the similarly one-sided descriptions of Greek comedy by the character of the 
criticism presented in each period — the old (<j>avep£>s), the middle (alviy/iaTudiJg) 
and the new (r/ firiS 1 oXwc tovto iroiovaa Tr?iijv eirl dovXuv }/ ^hcm, Diibner, L'K.b, 
vs. 67). Cf. Leo, l. L, p. 71 ff. But even the best characterization of the real 
nature of satire (as Horace or Lucian practised it) may be paralleled by a 
description of the old comedy, for the ridentem dicere verum of Horace (con- 
cerning which see Kiessling, Hor. II, p. xiii) does not differ from the character 
ascribed to the writers of the old comedy in the most learned and best of the 
treatises 7r. kw/z. (Diibner, III), according to which iratdeia<; evr po.KsWnv 
yivofievoi ^Xural rove ayavac eirolovv. 

4 On the other hand, iambicus — scriptor saturarum in Apuleius, Apolog. 10: 
C. Lucilium, quamquam sit iambicus, tamen improbarim quod Gentium et 
Macedonem pueros directis nominibus carmine suo prostituerit. Directis nomi- 
nibus (= ovofiaoTi) was the manner of the old comedy. 

1 E. g. Fritzsche, p. 13, note 2, uses the words ridicula intexta versibus (11), 
which are said of the exodia, to confirm a statement in his characterization of 
the saturae. He describes the latter also as "eine rein extemporirte Natur- 
poesie," and immediately afterwards refers to the words descripto iam ad 
tibicinem cantu ! 
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fact that they are said to be produced by professional actors, and 
we must infer that a stage of thoroughly-developed dramatic 
form is herewith indicated, 1 even though not possessing a general 
plot (argumentum). The only other descriptive words are ab 
risu ac soluto toco, in paragraph n, which refer back to the 
saturae. Meagre as this description is, it must be confessed, I 
think, that it corresponds in general outlines to the brief charac- 
terizations of the old comedy contained in the treatises nepi 
Ka/uoSias prefixed to the scholia of Aristophanes. Throughout 
them the old comedy is characterized by two traits, a playful 
spirit of fun (yikas, to xapiev) and a license in the use of abusive 
jest (SSeia tov o-Ka>OT-«p, o-xcbju/uara) , 2 qualities which are indicated 
here by the words risus ac solutus iocus? By impletas modis 
may very well be suggested something of the manifold musical 
and metrical form of the parabasis.* The word satura itself, 
however, in the Lucilian sense, is the real characterization of the 
drama here described, conveying unmistakably the idea o{<j>avepws 
<al_ ovofiaorl <rK&Mrr«y (KWfimSfiv) , which is only faintly repeated in 
soluto toco. 

In striking and unexpected confirmation of this result (since 
Livy has commonly been supposed 5 to be our only authority for 

1 The language of Livy (argumento fabulam serere = componere, cf. 38, 56, 8) 
indicates that the designation fabula (play) might have been attached to the 
saturae, although they lacked the argumentum (jivBoi) of the more artistic 
drama, founded by Livius. 

2 An. n, nop. (Diibner, IXa, vs. 72) : "ISiov Se nupydiaf; to pepiypevov ix uv T0 "'C 
nuappact yiXura. Platonius ir. Siaf. nup, (Diibner, I) : aSeiav . . . et-xov ok&tcteiv 
kt'K. Idem 7r. 6ia(p. x a P- (Diibner, II): 6 ' AptoToQavift inirp&xeiv rqv %tipiv rote 
Gitoppaci Trotel. Ibid.: EimoA(f . . . eirixapic nai irspl to. aaappara Xiav Eiicrro^-oc. 
To the same effect is a Latin scholium of a Plautus MS of the Collegio 
Romano (4 C. 39), reported by Ritschl, Op. I, p. 7 : Comoedias esse oportet 
refertas cavillis quae OKujipara vocant Graeci et cachinnis quas yelyaoiat; vocant. 

3 These last two words would not unnaturally receive a much milder inter- 
pretation when the meaning of saturae was not understood. How closely 
solutus might interpret adsm appears from various legal uses of the word, 
noted in the lexicons, and in this connection especially from Caecina ap. Cic. 
ad Fam. VI 7, 3 : solutum existimatur esse alteri male dicere. For iocus cf. Hor. 
Ep. II 1, 149 and the discussion of that passage below, p. 21. 

4 Platonius ir. Slaty, nap. (Diibner, I, vs. 51): f/ St napa/3aais enXripovto vnb 
peXvSpiov Kal Kopparlov nai crpotpijc Kal avTiarpdipov KiX. 

5 So also Leo, who has seen so much deeper in these questions than any 
other scholar: " Eine solche satura vorhistorischer Zeit erscheint nur an 
dieser Stelle" (1. 1., 77). It has long been recognized that Valerius Maximus 
(II 4, 4) paraphrases Livy ignorantly. 
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this prehistoric satura") appears Euanthius in the treatise de 
comoedia, prefixed to the scholia of Terence. 1 Here a survey of 
the origins of tragedy and comedy is followed by some general 
considerations concerning the development of the latter, after 
which the author turns to the different stages of the history of 
comedy, beginning with the apxaia, which he also calls cV' ovo/iaros, 
quia inest in ea denominatio civium de quibus libere describe- 
bahir. etenim per priscos poetas . . . res gestae a civibus palam 
cum eorum . . . nomine decantabantur. But because the liberty 
granted this form of composition was abused, ne quisquam in 
alterum carmen infame componeret lege lata siluere. Et hinc 
deinde aliud genus fabulae id est satyr a' 1 sumpsit exordium, 
quae a satyris, quos inlotos semper ac petulantes deos scimus esse, 
vocitata est: etsi <alii> aliunde . . . notnen prave putant. A 
satura appears here as a genus fabulae, concerning which I am 
not aware that much has been said. A. Teuber, 3 who has touched 
on the subject incidentally, apparently represents the common 
interpretation in understanding satyra of the satyr-drama, in 
which view Scheidemantel* acquiesces. But a closer consider- 
ation of Euanthius' words will show that this is wholly impossible. 
For, in the first place, a comparison of this etymological digres- 
sion with Diomedes' (Suetonius 5 ) discussion of the same word 
reveals, as has been seen, that they are from the same source, 
and makes the inference almost inevitable that by satyra some 
phase of Roman satire is referred to. Furthermore, with what 
propriety would the satyr-drama occupy any place in the history 
of comedy, and especially as here, intercalated between the old 
comedy and the new? 6 That is an absurdity which is not to be 

1 Euanthius et Donati commentum de comoedia ex rec. A. Reifferscheid, 
Prog., Breslau, 1874. 

2 Euanthius certainly wrote satyra, as the MSS have it, and not satira (Reif- 
ferscheid). Cf. Marx, Interp. hexas altera, Prog., Rostock, 1889: "Tamen 
saeculo quarto demum et quinto p. Ch. satura forma eiecta est e litteris 
Latinis, illo scilicet aevo, quo Euanthius . . . Suetonium secutus docuit satyram 
a satyris vocitatam esse," etc. (p. 13). 

3 De auctoritate commentorum in Terent. quae sub Aelii Donati nomine 
feruntur, Prog., Eberswalde, 1881. 

4 Quaestiones Euanthianae scripsit E. S., Diss, inaug., Lips. 1883, p. n. 
Cf. also Reifferscheid, Suetonius, p. 12 (testimonia). 

5 Diomedes, p. 485 (Suetonius, Reif., p. 20): "satura autem dicta sive a 
satyris etc. . . . alii autem dictam putant," etc. Cf. Marx, Int. hexas, II, p. 13. 

6 Euanthius (Reif., p. 5): coacti omittere satyram aliud genus carminis 
viav Kufiudlav . . . reperere poetae. 
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credited even to the much-abused Euanthius. The position of 
this satyra between the old and the new comedy might in itself 
have aroused a suspicion that it is but a designation of the \iiar\ 
(the absence of which Teuber censures and Scheidemantel seeks 
to explain), without the conclusive evidence of the words follow- 
ing : haec satyra igitur eiusmodi fuit ut in ea quamvis duro et 
velut agresti toco de vitiis civium tamen sine ullo proprii 
nominis titulo carmen esset, an unmistakable reference to the 
alviy[iaTa8as Ko>fta>8ei>/ of the middle comedy, as Leo has seen. 1 
We find, therefore, satura in Euanthius as a designation — shall 
we say of the middle comedy or of a Roman parallel to the pi<n\ ? 
It is a matter of very little difference, for it does not appear that 
he distinguishes at all between the history of Greek and Roman 
literature. 2 

1 have said that this passage affords a confirmation of my view 
that satura in Livy is the designation of a Roman parallel to the 
old comedy. But the confirmation is, at least, not complete, if 
the same word is used in Euanthius of the middle comedy. It is 
possible, however, to show quite conclusively, I believe, that in 
the source (whether immediate or not) of Euanthius' account 
satura was used of the old comedy, or rather of a Roman parallel 
to it. After narrating the causes for the decline of this middle 

a I had observed this fact before noting that Leo had made the same obser- 
vation. But Leo's incorrect interpretation of satura in Livy apparently 
prevented him from seeing that the satyra of Euanthius refers to the middle 
comedy, and, as will be shown immediately, must have been used of the old 
comedy in his source. The common interpretation of satyra in Euanthius is 
not shared by Leo and Marx, who apparently hold that it is used of Roman 
satire, and owes its characterization as a genus comoediae to the wider sense of 
the latter word, "cum Ka/iuSelv et KOfiudia voces ad quodvis fere ludibrii genus 
significandum usurpentur" (Wachsmuth, Sillographi Graeci, p. 25). But Euan- 
thius testifies to the dramatic character of the satura which he has in mind by 
designating it first as a genus fabulae (afterwards genus comoediae), while it 
should be observed, further, that it is one thing to use comoedia as a Greek 
equivalent for satura in the manner indicated by Wachsmuth, but quite a 
different thing to employ (as Euanthius does) satura to designate a genus 
fabulae, which we have seen corresponds to the middle comedy, and it is 
this distinction which Leo and Marx have confused. 

2 This appears not only from this use of satura, but also from his reference 
to its etymology, his mention of Lucilius below in connection with it, and the 
following reference to the writers of the new comedy : ut igitur superiores illae 
suis quaequc celebrantur auctoribus, Ha haec via Ku^'iia cum multorum ante ac 
postea turn praecipue Menandri Terentiique est. The same thing is observable 
elsewhere, e. g. Porphyrio ad A. P. 221. See below, p. 22, note 2. 
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comedy, in words which I shall quote below, he adds : quod 
primus Lucilius novo conscripsit modo, ut poesin inde fecisset 
id est unius carminis plurimos libros. From these words it 
would appear that Lucilius had written satire in the manner 1 of 
the middle comedy sine ullo proprii nominis titulo, a statement 
so directly opposed to the uniform testimony of antiquity con- 
cerning him that no one will believe it was contained in Euan- 
thius' source; however, its relation to that testimony is not so 
remote as the character thus assigned to Lucilius is false. What 
the source did contain we may infer with certainty from the words 
of Horace concerning the relation of Lucilius to the old comedy 
(hinc omnis pendet etc.), already quoted, and from Diomedes' 
(Suetonius 2 ) definition of satura as a carmen maledicum ad 
carpenda hominum vitia archaeae comoediae charactere 
compositum, quale scripsit (scripserunt) Lucilius [et Horatius et 
Persius~]? In short, the connection of Lucilius and satire with 
the old Attic comedy was a commonplace of literary criticism, 
and it is certain that Euanthius' source did not represent it other- 
wise. 4 Satura, therefore, must have appeared in it as the equiv- 
alent of the old comedy, with Lucilius' relation to it as usual. 5 
To explain the peculiar disturbance of the original arrangement, 
by which satura was made to represent the middle comedy 
instead of the old, must be, of course, a matter of conjecture. 
The description of Livy will help us here, in which we observed 
that transition was made immediately from the saturae to the 
more artistic drama introduced by Livius Andronicus — that is, 
from the old comedy to the new, or, in the words of Euanthius, 
coacti omittere saturam aliud genus carminis veav K<o/x<»8/av hoc est 
novam comoediam reperere poetae. Now, if we conceive of 
Euanthius as using for the source of his sketch of comedy some 

l Novo modo does not, of course, refer to a new direction given to satire by 
Lucilius, but simply explains the fact that, whereas before Lucilius' time a 
single play (poemd) had been called satura, he gave this designation to his 
thirty books (floesis). Cf. Varro, Sat. Menip. 398 (Bucheler). 

2 Diomedes, p. 485 ; Sueton. (Reif.), p. 20. 

3 Cf. Leo, 1. 1., p. 69, and see p. 11, note 2. 

* A somewhat similar confusion of usual relations, and apparently for the 
same reason, viz. to harmonize two conflicting accounts, is found in Lydus de 
mag. p. r. I 41, where Lucilius is put in relation with Rhinthon, while the later 
satirists (Horace, Juvenal) appear Kparivov mil Evwolidoc x a l' aKT VP a Zl^jbcravTeg. 

5 Leo also reckons this passage among those connecting Lucilius with the 
apxaia (1. 1., p. 73, and Rh. Mus. 38, p. 327). 
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Roman account containing such a twofold division, 1 in which 
satura (= apxala) was followed by the new comedy, it will be 
easy to imagine that the most natural method of harmonizing' 
this view with the more common threefold division would be to 
leave the relation of satura to the vea unchanged, and to prefix a 
first stage, which of necessity would be the apxala. 3 The inevi- 
table consequence of this would be to make satura appear in the 
place of the middle comedy, with a statement of its appropriate 
character as atViyparadip, quite regardless of the description given 
of its nature, which, as might have been expected, shows traces 
of its original application to the apxala. 4 

Having found thus an independent confirmation of the use of 
satura as an equivalent of the old comedy, we turn once more to 
Livy's account. 5 To trace its relation to Aristotle further will not, 
I think, be without interest in itself, and it will lead us to other 
results concerning the history of this word satura. Bernays, in 
one of the most admirable of his monographs, 6 has very clearly 

1 Such a division would correspond to the iraXaia and the naivi/ of Aristotle, 
as the passage of Livy shows. Elsewhere in Roman literature (Quintilian, 
X I, 66; Velleius, I 16, 3 ; Suetonius, Reif., p. 9) a twofold division of 
comedy, the old and the new, is found, although not due, perhaps, to the 
immediate influence of Aristotle. Cf. Kaibel, Zur attischen ComOdie, 
Hermes, 24, 59 ff. 

* The treatise w. Ka/i. V (Diibner) contains a contamination of the twofold 
and threefold divisions of comedy, as Kaibel has seen (1. 1., p. 62). 

8 May there possibly be some trace of this process in the fact that Euanthius 
carries back the designation apxaia to the cunabula ipsa ortus sui, a somewhat 
greater antiquity than was usually attached to this name ? 

4 Attention is called to the supplementary note on p. 30. 

6 The meagreness of our record does not enable us to determine whether 
Caesius Bassus had reference to this satura or not in the following passage : 
Poeticae species Latinae. Epos sive dactylicum, epigramma, iambica, lyrica, 
tragoedia, satyra, praetextata, comoedia, tabernaria, Atellana, Rhinthonica, 
mimi (G. L. VI, p. 274). The fact that the Atellana is included, as well as 
the direct statement that these are species Latinae, makes it seem improbable 
that the satyr-drama is here meant, although its position next to tragoedia 
would suggest that possibility. 

•Erganzung zu Aristoteles Poetik, Rh. Mus. 8 (1853), p. 56r ff. In revised 
form it is the second of Zwei Abhandlungen tlber die Aristotelische Theorie 
des Dramas (Berlin, 1880). Cf. esp. pp. 148-53. To it apply most aptly 
Usener's words (Gesam. Abhandl., preface, p. v): "Aus den Edelsteinen, die 
sein Spursinn und Findergliick aus dem Schutt der Ueberlieferung hervorgrub, 
liebte er und verstand es wie wenige, durch Schliff und Fassung kleine Kunst- 
werke za gestalten." 
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shown the attitude of hostility which Aristotle assumed toward 
the old comedy, 1 and how his whole theory of poetry is based on 
the very antithesis of the personal element, which was its domi- 
nant characteristic. Accordingly, in his rapid sketch of comedy 
in the Poetics, of all the writers of the apxata, Crates alone is 
mentioned (the rest being comprehended in the censorious lapPticr) 
Idea), and for the reason that he was the first to give up the 
comedy of personal satire and to make the beginnings of a new 
form in accordance with more universal principles of art. In the 
Latin account Livius Andronicus is made to play the r61e of 
Crates, while the approbation with which the innovation of the 
latter is recorded by Aristotle is reproduced here in the words 
postquam . . . ab risu ac soluto ioco res avocabatur et Indus in 
arlem paulatim verterat (n). The considerations already 
advanced would suffice to show that these words are uttered in 
the spirit of Aristotelian theory, even without the confirmation 
afforded by the following schematic description from the excerpts 
iTfpl KoyuaSi'ar, which form the basis of Bernays' Erg'anzung, etc., 
and which go back, in part at least, to lost portions of the Poetics : 

rrjs K<o/j.a>8las ' TraXatd, r\ n\covd£ov<Ta ra yeXoio). via, t) tovto p\ev npoeipevt), 
irpos oe to o~ep.vov peirovaa. 

But Crates, though the founder 3 of the new comedy, is always 
classed with the old, as one whose period of life fell chiefly within 
its limits and whose contemporaries still cultivated the lap-fiuci) Idea. 
Might a similar relation between Livius and his contemporaries 
have been recognized, by which more point would have been 
given to this comparison? For it will be seen that the analogy 
between Livius and Crates would appear much more complete, if 
younger contemporaries of the former could be likened to the 
writers of the dpxaia of and after Crates' time.* This place was 

1 Cf. esp. Ethic. Nic. IV 14, 1128a, 20 ; Poetics, 9, 1451*, 11, and the passage 
quoted above. 

2 w. Ku/i. e cod. Coisliniano ad fin., Vahlen 3 , p. 80; Bernays, 1. 1., p. 139. 

3 In jr. na/i. V, Aristophanes appears as the inaugurator of the new direction 
in comedy, and for the same reason that Crates is represented as such by 
Aristotle : tcac yap to tovtov Spafia II/ioiJTOf veuTepi&i Kara to nXaa/m, which 
is only a technical way of saying Trpurof f/pgev naflolov iroieTv ftWovs. Cf. p. 10, 
note 3. 

'That saturae were produced after Livius' abandonment of them, the 
language of the account implies (primus . . . ausus est etc.), although we 
shall not yet, perhaps, dare to affirm that we have other evidence to that 
effect. But see below concerning Naevius 
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supplied by Naevius, who probably did, in fact, strive to repro- 
duce something of the spirit of the old comedy 1 and who, at any 
rate (which is the important and sufficient fact for our purposes), 
was put in relation with it by Varro, because he made use of the 
ovofiaari Ka/iaSeiv : de Naevio quoque accepimus, fabulas eum in 
carcere duas scripsisse, Hariolum et Leontem, cum ob assiduam 
maledicentiam et probra in principes civitaiis de Graecorum 
poetarum more dicta in vinculo, Romae a iriumviris coniectus 
esset. Unde post a tribunis plebis exempius est, cum in his, quas 
dixi supra, fabulis delicta sua et petulantias dictorum, quibus 
multos ante laeserat, diluisset (Gellius, III 3, 15). Naevius thus 
being compared with the poets of the old comedy, the only 
natural classification for Livius, who was somewhat older, would 
be in the same category ; while the palpable fact that Livius' 
comedies were of the character of the middle and the new, 
rather than of the old, comedy would be no obstacle to this 
classification, since the relation of Crates to his contemporaries 
was similar. 

Does this throw any light on the perplexed question of the 
satura of Naevius? Our authority for attributing to him a 
composition, or compositions, thus designated is a solitary quo- 
tation preserved by Festus, 2 introduced by the words ut Naevius 
in satyra. It would be hazardous to trust implicitly any expla- 
nation of the character of a literary work the knowledge of which 
depends upon so slender a thread of tradition ; but I believe that 
our investigation has put us in a position to venture a more 
plausible conjecture concerning this satura of Naevius than has, 
to my knowledge, been made. In the scant record of Naevius' 
literary activity nothing is brought out with more distinctness 
than his emulation of the ovo/uurrl Ka>/j.a>&eiv of the old comedy. 
The character of his attacks and their result we know from the 
passage of Gellius already quoted, as well as from other sources, 
nor would a portion of Euanthius' account of the satura describe 
them inaccurately : quod item genus comoeaiae multis offuit 
poetis, cum in suspicionem potentibus civibus venissent, illorum 

'See Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. I 6 , pp. 892 and esp. 900. 

'Festus, p. 257: Quianam pro quare . . . positum . . . apud antiquos,ut Naevium 
in satyra: quianam Saturnium populum pepulisti. Concerning the metrical 
form of this line cf. Luc. Muller, Q. Ennius, p. 106, who observes that it 
cannot be determined. Birt, Zwei polit. Satiren, p. 18, note 1, calls attention 
to the anapaests in it. 
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facta in peius descripsisse ac deformasse genus 1 stilo carminis. 
But we have found salura here and in Livy used to describe and 
designate dramatic compositions corresponding to the old comedy, 
and what, therefore, is more probable than that in this quotation 
of Festus, ut Naevius in satyra? we have the word in the same 
sense ? Indeed, it would be in no way surprising if this descrip- 
tion of Euanthius was originally a mere generalization from the 
career of Naevius. For, without denying that other causes may 
have been at work, 1 believe it entirely in accord with the aetio- 
logical methods of the literary historians and investigators, to 
whom this hypothesis of an old Roman comedy is to be attrib- 
uted, that they should have assumed this division of Roman 
comedy, in imitation of the Greek, for the purpose of providing 
an avriov for the ovofuurA Kapabtiv of Naevius, 3 in connection with 
the legislation of the XII tables against any form of composition 
quod infamiam faceret flagiiiumve alteri. 

Parallel and related* to Livy's account is a well-known passage 
of Horace descriptive of the beginnings of the drama, which I 
shall here produce, for the immediate purpose of confirming and 
illustrating the proposed interpretation of satura, although some 
other points, affecting the relation of the two descriptions to each 
other and to their source, may not inappropriately be added — 
(Epp.IIi, 145 ff.): 

Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
versibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit, 
libertasque recurrentis accepia per annex 
lusit amabiliter. 

x Deformasse genus seems almost like a specific touch in allusion to Naevius' 
attacks upon the family of the Metelli. 

•For the form of the citation (which is not in the usual manner of Festus 
in citing plays) cf. Varro, L. L. V 25 : itaque eum A/ranius Putilucos in 
togata appellat. Perhaps Festus did not understand the word correctly, 
considering it either the name of a play or else a satire. Cf. Gellius, VI 9, 1 : 
Q. Ennius in safaris, and Quintil. IX 2, 36: qtias in satura tradit Ennius. 

*Cf. O. Jahn, Hermes, 2 (1867), p. 225 : " Der Grammatiker, der wie Aelius 
Stilo bei Cicero (P>rut. 205) antiquitatis et in inventis rebus et in actis scripto- 
rumque veterum literate peritus war, musste namentlich anzugeben wissen, 
von wem, wann, wie jede Neuerung oder Erfindung, wie die Alten sagen, 
ausgegangen sei." 

*See editors of Horace ad loc., esp. Kiessling, and Leo, 1. I., p. 81, note. 
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The close parallelism between this description and Livy's account 
of what preceded the saiurae will not escape any one when the 
two passages are once compared, and was long since pointed out 
by editors of Horace 1 and Livy. But the relation of the follow- 
ing lines of Horace to Livy has been perhaps surmised, 2 but not 
understood, nor could it have been without the interpretation of 
satura here set forth. We shall see, however, that they contain 
a description of this same Roman parallel to the old comedy 
which we have found elsewhere: 

donee iam saevus aperiam 
in rabiem coepit verti iocus et per honestas 
150 ire domos impune minax. doluere cruento 
dente lacessiti,fuit intactis quoque cura 
condicione super communi; qtrin etiam lex 
poenaque lata, malo quae nollet carmine quemquam 
describi. 

What Horace describes is in fact the la^/Suei) Idea of the oid 
comedy — its assidua malediceniia et probra in principes civitalis, 
as Varro said of Naevius 3 — to express which a series of peculiarly 
appropriate words is used. 4 It is not therefore, I believe, either 
a matter of chance or of stupidity that the scholium of Porphyrio, 
which has seemed to the editors of Horace so strange or so 
absurd that they have ceased to refer to it, does, in fact, thus 
interpret it : tarn diu iocari per carmina licuit, donee per iocum 
■multis impune laceraiis dedissent omnes operant, ut lege caveretur, 
ne quis carmen infame componeret. qua re consitituta, silentium 
est impositum archaeae comoediae, in qua nominatim viiia 
{vita, Meyer) civium carpebantur (carpebalur, id.). It is hard to 

1 Cf. Kiessling ad vs. 145. 

s I observe that Heinrichs (Juvenal, vol. II, Einl., p. 9), and probably others, 
have suggested that the saiurae of Livy's account were among the mala carmina 
described by Horace. 

*Ap. Gell. Ill 3, 15, quoted above, p. 19. 

4 Saevus iocus = axau/iara, the solutus iocus of Livy. Rabies, cf. Hor. A. P. 
79 : Archilockum proprio rabies armavit iambo, and jr. nap. II : Kparivos ... to 
roii 'Apxt/ioxov fylwaac, and the description that follows of the virulence of 
his attacks. With per honestas domos cf. the aKunrrecv ncr ttaovolovi; nai kvSo^ovt; 
of n. kuu. IV. Impune contains the adtta rov (jkutttsw (describere, vs. 154, 
"das eigentliche Wort fur das persiflierende Abschildern," Kiessl., Sat. I 4, 3) 
of the old comedy. In apertam (148) there is reference to the ■Kpotya.vt.n; 

{tpavtpijc) GK('lXT£lV (KU/Xutieiv). 
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believe, in the face of so many specifically Roman allusions, 1 
that Porphyrio or his source should have failed to see that this 
description is meant to apply to Rome, nor do I think that such 
dullness is to be attributed to him. The fact is that, like Euan- 
thius (as above described, p. 15) and his own practice elsewhere, 
he does not distinguish consistently between Greek literature and 
actual or assumed Roman parallels to it 2 ; so that here, if we have 
already established the point that there was an assumed Roman 
dpxata, it is entirely legitimate to refer his words to it, which 
otherwise are thoroughly meaningless, and to confirm thus the 
proposed interpretation of this passage of Horace by direct 
evidence. 

Concerning line 152 ff. {quin etiam lex), Kiessling has conjec- 
tured that the provision of the XII tables imposing capital 
punishment si guts occentavisset sive carmen <.malum~> condi- 
disset quod infamiam faceret jlagitiumve alteri is put in this 
connection solely for the purpose of securing a Roman analogy 
to the legal restrictions imposed upon the ovopuari KapaSe'iv at 
Athens. That this, in fact, is the case is put beyond question 
(1) by the relation shown to exist between the descriptions of 
Livy and Horace and the old comedy, as well as (2) by a com- 
parison of Horace's words with the following account of the 
check which had to be applied to the license of comedy at 

Athens : An. Jr. K<op. (DUbner, IV 14), . . . Ktopwdeh ov av (3ov\a>vrai 
d<ai\vTG>s. <rVfi 8c 17 Kaicla itpoeKOTfrtv {donee iattl SdeVUS etc.), o< 
rrAouo-toi Kai ol (ip\ovres pr) f&ovhapevoi KmpwhcioBai {Juit ZTltCLCttS etc.) 

1 Not to mention vs. 103, with which this part of the letter begins, Romae 
dulce diu etc., observe the lines just preceding this passage, 143 ff.: Tellurem 
porco, Silvanum lacte piabant,| floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis aevi.| 
Fesccnnina per hunc etc. 

1 An excellent illustration is afforded by Porphyrio's note ad A. P. 221 : 
" mo* etiam agrestis Satyros nudavit hoc est: satyrica coeperunt scribcre uc 
Romponius Atalanten vel Sisyphon vel Ariadnen." The parallelism of the 
Atellanae and the 'Zdrvpoi was, however, by no means so close in fact as it 
was represented. Cf. also Suetonius (Reif.), p. 5. Again, on A. P. 281, vetus 
comoedia and nova are spoken of in the same sentence, the former referring to 
the Greek apxaia, the latter to the Roman reproductions of the via, as hoc 
shows. Further, when Euanthius (p. 5) says that the poets of the old comedy 
produced non ut nunc ficta penilus argumenta, it is impossible to say whether 
nunc refers to the Greek or Roman via. 

3 That is, the leading citizens, to whom cura condicione super communi would 
naturally belong. 
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tov pev <j>avepa>s Kapa&elv eKa>\v<rav {quin etiam lex etc.)} This 
passage, it will be seen, is not paralleled in Livy's account. The 
omission is noteworthy. The transition from the old comedy to 
the new, Aristotle intimates, was not made under compulsion — 
indeed, it is unlikely that he would have admitted the motive of 
compulsion 2 — but was due to the insight of Crates. The treatises 
wept KtopqSlas attribute it to the fear of the law, and this view 
Horace follows, whether because he found it so in his sources, 
or whether he combined Aristotelian theory with facts peculiar 
to Roman history, as, for instance, the recantation of abuse on 
the part of Naevius (cf. Gellius, III 3, 15, p. 19 supra) : 

Vertere modum formidine fustis 
155 ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. 
Graecia captaferum victor em cepit et artis 
intulit agresti Latio. 

Formidine fustis has already been considered. The full signi- 
ficance of verse 155 may not appear at first sight, nor its relation 
to Livy's description. At all events, its importance here has 
been wholly missed by A. Nauck and Luc. Muller, 3 who agree in 
considering it spurious, while other editors, who have touched on 
this point,* have not been more successful in showing its relation 

1 The same account in IXa aad IX*, Diibner. 

* Bernays, Erganzung, etc., p. 152: "Ein Menander, z. B., wiirde nicht mehr 
zum bvnfiatrrl ico/iudeiv der alten Komoedie zuriickgekehrt sein, waren auch 
die dasselbe verponenden Psephismata plotzlich aufgehoben worden ; strenger 
noch als von der athenischen Theatercensur war ihm ein solches zurUckfalien 
in das 'iambische Wesen' von den asthetischen Gesetzen seiner Dichtgattung 
verboten, die rait Aristoteles das Poetische in dem Allgemeinen (icaddXov) 
erkennt." 

3 Ad loc. (annotated edition, Vienna, 1893). With what Muller says con- 
cerning the inappropriateness of the verse, if we think of Horace as attempting 
to represent an actual condition of primitive Rome, and not as following a 
model set by the best literary criticism of Greece (Aristotle), we may well 
agree, for it is probably true "dass der gr6ssle Theil der ZuhSrer, ihrem 
italischer Charakter Gemass, gerade durch die friiheren Schmahgedichte 
besonders ergdtzt werden musste." The objections, from the editor's point 
of view, are well taken, but, instead of betraying a spurious line, they betray 
Horace's source, as will appear. 

*Kiessling (whom Orelli-Mewes quote with approval), Schtttz and others 
compare the exodia of Livy's account with Horace's description of the change 
of tone — how incorrectly will be seen presently. 
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to Livy. Now, if this account is parallel to Livy's, we should 
expect that these words would refer to the transition from the 
old comedy to the new — that is, that they should correspond in 
general meaning to the words concerning the abandonment of 
saturae and the composition of plays with a general plot, which 
we have seen are used in harmony with Aristotle's account of the 
transition from the old to the new comedy. To show that they 
do, let us return for a moment to Aristotle's estimate of the 
artistic and ethical character of these two kinds of dramatic 
composition. To him the old comedy of abusive wit and of 
personal attack was not art. Even Homer, he saw, had grasped 
with better insight the real nature of corned}', ot> -fyoyov dXAa to 
yeXoiov bpaiiaTovoi^fras. To the same effect are his rules concerning 
the yekoiov, 1 preserved from the lost second book of the Poetics, 
of which Bernays says : " Sie sollen dem Komischen den Charak- 
ter des heiteren Spasses wahren, es abscheiden von dem groben, 
nackten Schimpfen, von dem persbnlichen, bitteren Spott" (1. 1., 
p. 148). This will perhaps serve to make my meaning clear 
when I affirm that the words vertere tnodum . . . ad bene dicendum 
delectandumque redacti reproduce the Aristotelian characteriz- 
ation of the transition from the old comedy to the new. For ad 
bene dicendum, employed merely as antithesis to malo carmine, 
suggests the maledicentia' 1 of the former period — that is, the old 
comedy — while delectandum characterizes the new. This inter- 
pretation may seem at first to force unnatural significance into 
simple words, and if this account were not so closely allied to 
one which can be proven to depend upon Aristotle, the objection 
might be allowed ; but whatever force it has ought to be removed 
by the following words of the Stagyrite himself, which, while 
ostensibly spoken of the aKimreiv in general, are in fact, as the 
context shows, 3 said of the phases of it illustrated by the history 
of comedy: norcpov olv t6v el <TKa>7rTovTa ("der wahrhaft komische 

Scherz," Bernays) opicrreov . . . t& p.r\ XvnCiv tov aKovovra, fj km repirfiv ,' 

(Eth. Nic. IV 14, 7) — words which might pass for the original of 
Horace's verse. It appears, therefore, that to Aristotle's charac- 

1 Under the rubric 6 in tov -xpayiiaTov yifajc, from the excerpts ir. ku/i. e cod. 
Coisl., Vahlen, p. 79 ; Bernays, p. 138. 

* Cf. Porphyrio ad loc: bene dicendum atitem non 'diserte dicendum,' sed ' non 
male dicendum ' significat, hoc est ' non lacerandum ac vituperandum! 

*"ltht av ti<; not kit rtii> lajuudiov ruv Tra?*at(jv icai tov mivuv, id. 6. 
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terization of the new comedy belonged, not only the plot (fiiBoi) 
with its general treatment (ko^oX-ow) — both of which are contained 
in the technical argumentum — but also the result produced by 
this means, the Tt'pn-Hv rbv aKovovra. The former is set forth in 
Livy's account, the latter in Horace's ; but somewhere, whether 
in Aristotle or in the common source of Livy and Horace, both 
were united, 1 for Euanthius presents them in this form in his 
description of the transition to the new comedy : coacti omiitere 
satyram . . . novam comoediam reperere poetae, quae arguments 
communi magis et generaliter ad omnes homines qui me di- 
ocribus for funis agunt pertineret et minus amaritudinis* 
spectatoribus et eadem opera multum delectationis afferret 
etc. That should suffice, I think, to support my contention that 
this line (155) represents the transition from the old to the new 
comedy in accordance with Aristotelian theory as clearly as 
Livy's description of the same thing. 

It must now be clear, I believe, that the account of Horace is 
entirely parallel to Livy's, and that both reproduce the three 
stages of the development of comedy set forth by Aristotle : 
(1) the <f>a\\iKa (Fescennina licentid), (2) the tap/Sixi) ISea (saturae, 
aperta rabies), and (3) the true comedy of fiZOoi (argumentum), 
the object of which is to please (rcpn-etc, delectare), and not to 
attack (fir/ XvnetP, benedicere). A somewhat different treatment is 
accorded to the same material in the two writers, Livy giving 
detailed and more technical points of reference, such as the 
relation of Livins Andronicus to this development, while Horace, 
as a poet, handles the subject in more general outlines. But in a 
general way the points of reference expressly given by Livy are 
indicated by Horace. For instance, the words Graecia capta 
play the same role in Horace's description as Livius Andronicus 
does in that of Livy. To be sure, commentators are not agreed 
as to their interpretation, but it certainly seems most natural to 
refer them to the conquest of Magna Graecia (as is done by 
Kiessling and many of the best interpreters of Horace new and 

1 A connecting link between these two elements is afforded by a scholiast's 
note on Aristoph. Equit. 538, which says of Crates, to whom Aristotle ascribes 
the KadoXov fiv8ovi; ttoceIv: 2^/cpd eirotei teal srzpns roiir d/cpoardf, ypdijtorv 
T)(Ua. Cited by Meineke, Historia Critica, p. 61. 

*Minus amaritudinis spectatoribus, it is probably superfluous to say, is the 
jiij XvKiiv rbv ammovra of Aristotle and the benedicere (i. e. non maledicere) of 
Horace. 
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old), the period from which the influence of Greek literature and 
culture began to be felt at Rome. With this interpretation (to 
the confirmation of which this comparison contributes) the relation 
between the part played by Livius Andronicus in Livy's account 
and the words Graecia capta may be pointed out as follows: 
From fear of punishment poets changed their tone, ceasing from 
personal attack and devoting themselves purely to amusing their 
audiences. At the words formidine ftistis . . . redacti, Romans 
familiar with the history of their own literature must inevitably 
have thought of Naevius, 1 the one conspicuous example of a 
Roman poet whose napp^o-la cost him dear, and who was obliged 
to make the transition ad bene dicendum delectandumque in order 
to escape from prison. That carries us, to be sure, a step beyond 
Livius Andronicus, who was the inaugurator of the new departure 
in comedy, just as, for example, Aristophanes was considerably 
younger than Crates, but the next sentence brings us back to the 
period before Naevius, indicated by the words Graecia capta, 
i. e. Livius (who, as we know, was 'a captive Greek'), under 
whose influence the drama in artem paulatim verterat, and so in 
like manner Graecia capta . . . artes intulit . . . Latio. But there 
is no inconsequence in referring Graecia capta to a period earlier 
than that implied in the words ad bene dicendum etc., as will be 
seen when it is remembered that the old comedy and the new 
overlapped, and that a description of the decline of the old and 
of its transition to the new carries us a generation beyond Crates 
and the beginnings of the new. 

157 Sic horridus Me 

defluxit versus Saturnius et grave virus 
munditiae pepulere. 

Sic refers not to Graecia capta alone, as the punctuation of most 
editions indicates, but to the whole foregoing description of which 
these words introduce the last member, and Kiessling, Orelli- 
Mewes and others are therefore quite right in placing a period 
after Latio. "In the manner thus described (sic) the uncouth 
Saturnian metre (in which the versus alterni of the Fescennina 
licentia were uttered, as the demonstrative Me shows) gradually 
disappeared, and the refinement of taste which Greek art brought 

1 As the commentators ad loc. observe. 
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about, assisted by the legal restrictions imposed upon personal 
attack, drove out the grave virus 1 of the iambic Ibia." In short, 
these words — sic . . . pepulere — are a resume 1 of the three periods 
described, the Fescennina licentia with its horridus numerus, the 
aperta rabies of the old comedy, which grave virus repeats so 
accurately as to preserve the same figure, and the munditiae of 
the new era of the artistic drama. Parallel to this are the words 
of Livy, who, after narrating the development of the Fescennini 
to saturae and the creation of the artistic drama by internal 
(argumento) and external (the peculiar form of the canticum) 
modifications, comprehends the progress to that point, before 
going over to an account of the survival of the ancient Fescen- 
nini, by the words lege hac fabellarum (which, as has been 
pointed out above, p. 5, note 2, should logically refer to the 
whole development to this point — that is, as Horace has it, sic) 
ab risu ac soluto ioco res avocabatur et Indus in artem paulatim 
verterai. 

Sed in longum tamen aevum 
160 manserunt hodieque manent vestigia ruris. 1 

To what do these words refer ? Commentators are by no means 
agreed, some holding that by them is meant the survival of the 
Saturnian metre, others that they refer to the crudeness and 
carelessness of execution admitted even by great poets down to 
the end of the republic. The clue to their interpretation, how- 

1 For this interpretation of virus cf. Martial, VII 12, 5 ff.: 

Quid prodest, cupiant cum quidam nostra videri, 

Si qua Lycambeo sanguine tela madent, 
Vipereumape vomat nostro sub nomine virus, 

Qui Phoebi radios ferre diemque negat ? 

Cf. also Mart. XIII 2, 8: qui se mirantur, in illos virus habe, and Mart. 
Capella, IX 988 (Eys., p. 371): iambus dictis est ab eo quod . . . venenum 
maledicti aut livoris infundat. For the epithet grave cf. Mart. I 87, 5, in 
addition to the examples given by Bentley. 

* Porphyrio ad loc, vestigia ruris : rusticitatis. I have not observed that an 
apparent reminiscence of this passage in Ovid (A. A. Ill 127) has been 
pointed out : 

Sed quia cultus adest, nee nostros mansit in annas 
Rusticitas, priscis ilia superstes avis. 



Munditiis capimur. 
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ever, as has been seen, is the fact that vestigia ruris is clearly a 
reminiscence of the opprobria rustica of vs. 146. The vestigia 
ruris, therefore, should be carmina Fescennina, while the 
emphasis which is laid upon the 'rusticity ' of these productions 
{rustica, ruris) perhaps has reference to their supposed origin 
in a country town of Etruria, as well as to their coarseness. 1 
There was still another form of literature, which continued to be 
produced when Horace wrote, characterized by 'rusticity' in this 
double sense of origin and coarseness, viz. the Atellanae? and it 
is, I believe, to these two forms especially that these words are 
meant to apply. 3 Now, it is scarcely a matter of accident that in 
I. ivy, after the transition from saturae to the new comedy of 
Livius Andronicus has been described, we are told that ridicula, 
like the old Fescennines (more antiquo), were taken up, and 
eventually passed over, for the most part (potissimuin), into the 
Atellanae, the language implying, however, that they continued 
to exist apart from them — that is, as carmina Fescennina. It 
would appear, therefore, that Horace here also is following the 
same source as Livy, although for his purpose he gives it quite 
a different turn. For while in Livy the old iocularia of the 
iuventus are represented as revived in the ridicula (exodia) for 
the sake of explaining aetiologically 4 the privileged position of 
the actores Atellanarum, the opprobria rustica of the earlier 
period are represented by Horace as a reprehensible survival of 
bad taste in the face of a more artistic development, being thus 
put in line with the general contention of the letter. It is perhaps 
merely an accidental coincidence that Horace describes the con- 
tinuance of the spirit of the ancient Fescennini in words almost 
identical with Aristotle's account of the survival of the faWucd, 5. 

'Cf. Martial (X 19), who says of his tenth book, "mit seiner selbst bei M. 
beispiellosen Frechheit" (Mommsen) : 

Nee doctum satis etparum severum 
Sed non rusticulum nimis libelJum, etc. 

1 Varro uses rustici of the characters in them without further definition 
(L. L. VII 96, cf. 84). Orelli cites Fronto (p. 70, R.) concerning their chief 
representatives, Novius and Pomponius particulatim elegantes in verbis rusli- 
canis et iocularibus et ridiculariis. Cf. also Pomponius, vs. 7 (Ribbeck). 

3 So also Orelli ad loc: hodieque\ praecipue in carminibus Fescenninis et in 
mimis Atellanisque. 

'See above, p. 3, note 4, and O. Jahn, 1. 1. 
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«t» ko\ vim (hodiegue) iv ■noWais ra>v jrdXeooi' btapAvei (matient) vofu- 

{ofieva, 1 or was this passage of Aristotle, in connection with 
another, perhaps the common starting-point for the version of 
Livy and Horace? At all events, the statement of the continu- 
ance of the (f>a\\iKd, beside the regular development of comedy, 
and the fact that, as the beginnings of comedy, they were said to 
have been produced by e&Xovrat* (inventus) would afford just the 
combination of data to explain the position of the adores Atel- 
lanarum, which Livy's account presents. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the significance of the 
results we have reached for the history of Roman satire, which 
they affect in so far as they show that the employment of the 
word satura, to designate compositions before the time of Ennius, 
is a later transference of it in the Lucilian sense. But briefly it 
may be said that they confirm the view set forth by Kiessling — 
namely, that Ennius adopted this designation for a collection 
of his miscellaneous poems, under the influence of a number of 
usages of the adjective form satura containing the common 
underlying notion of variety, and that from this use of the 
word, adopted in the same sense by Pacuvius and, in the first 
instance, by Lucilius, it passed over into its later censorious 
meaning from the aggressive quality of the poems, which 
Lucilius comprehended under this title. This process we may 
perhaps illustrate by the transference of meaning that has taken 
place in the word epigram, from the colorless signification of 
inscription, to that of a thought wittily or tersely expressed, while, 
as was also the case with satura, the original use of the word has 
survived, as a less common one, beside the derived meaning. 
This view, it will be found, is in most complete harmony with 
the best (indeed, the only direct) evidence of antiquity on this 
subject, which does not carry us back of Ennius and which 
ascribes the aggressive element in satire to Lucilius. 

In explanation of the reason for the assumption of a Roman 
comedy parallel to the apxala, I have suggested above (p. 20) 
that it may have been aetiological. Mere parallelism, however, 
is a factor of no small significance. But we are probably not yet 

•Poetics, 4, 1449a, 12. 

2 Cf. Poetics, 4, 1449a, 9 : (yevofiivw air' apxVQ avTooxediaanid?s) ... 17 na/iadia 
. . . and tuv ra 0a/U«ca (igapxbvTov), and ib. 5, 1449a, 38: 1} <Sc KupuS'ta . . . £f 
apxvi £Aa0£V /cat yap xopbv Kwpyduv bi)it xore 6 apxuv £<5<j/cev, aXX ideWovral 
fjaav. 
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in a position to give a final and certain explanation, which must 
await a more comprehensive knowledge of the methods of the 
earliest literary historians of Rome. For the present, to have 
furnished an illustration of them may suffice. 1 

Madison, Wis. GEORGE L. HeNDRICKSON. 

1 Concerning the source to which this literary parallelism that we have 
discussed goes back, it is probably impossible for us to arrive at a definite 
conclusion and to distinguish Varronian from pre-Varronian property. The 
assumption is so monstrously unhistorical that one is inclined to doubt 
whether Varro can have been the author of it (though it seems probable that 
he adopted it), and to assign it rather to one of his less critical predecessors, 
as, for instance, Accius. It was natural that the earliest Roman philology 
should follow the lines of its Greek models with a childish faithfulness, in 
spite of the widely differing conditions, and that it did so is sufficiently well 
known. Accius was no exception to this rule, and his tendency to conform 
things Roman to Greek models is proved by examples adduced by Norden 
(in his recent Varroniana, Rh. Mus. 48 (1893), p. 536), as well as by the 
fragment from the Annales, preserved by Macrobius, I 7, 37, in which the 
Saturnalia are carried back to Attic origin. But, on the other hand, the 
designation of this assumed old comedy as satura cannot have arisen earlier 
than the time when the aggressive character of satire was thoroughly recog- 
nized and its analogy to the apxaia pointed out. At the same time it is 
conceivable that the assumption may have existed before the name satura 
was attached to it. One other point deserves mention in this question of 
source, viz. the fact that the accounts of Livy and Horace, and the source of 
Euanthius, reveal the twofold, Aristotelian division of comedy, and not the 
Alexandrine (?) threefold division. But it is impossible to discuss the bear- 
ings of this, and other points here raised, at present, and to some I shall 
hope to return at a later time. 

[Note, supplementary to pp. 16 (ad fin.) and 17. The confusion presented 
by Euanthius' identification of satura with the middle comedy is paralleled 
so closely by Tzetzes (in the arlxoc jr. Statp. ttoo/t., vs. 77 ff., Diibner) as 
almost to raise a suspicion of dependence : Tpirrf/v vbti . . . ttjv KunySiav 
Trpurriv, uiarjv kt?k . . . xpaTK fiev rjv l&mv e/j.favr/1; ipoyoc ■ J fjc r/i> Karap^a( 
svpsrf/i; "Zovaapiuv. | rqq demipag r/v 6 ipoyo( KSKpvft/isvof, J f/g f/v Kparlvog, Eiiro^K; 
KT/l. Here we have the comedy of Cratinus and the rest designated as the 
fiicri and characterized as alviy/iaTadr/g (ipoyoQ Keitpv/i/tevoe), just as in Euanthius 
the satura is described as a comedy sine ullo proprii nominis titulo. In Tzetzes, 
as in Euanthius, the distortion of usual relations is due to an effort to har- 
monize the ordinary threefold division with the twofold, and apparently with 
the particular form of the latter division presented by Suetonius (Reif., p. 9), 
and elucidated by Kaibel (1. 1., p. 64), in which the comedy of Susarion is 
distinguished from that of Cratinus and his successors. It was to this 
primitive (vixdum incipiens, Euanth.) comedy of Susarion (evpert/s, Tzet.) that 
Tzetzes and Euanthius attached the e/i<t>avr/c ipoyoc, and thus compelled them- 
selves to characterize the second period as alviyfiaTtidix.] 



